the line of history, we see the irresistible sweep of the growing tend-
ency." A similar standpoint was adopted in Germany by a large
scientific school which based itself on " historical" economics, as
opposed to the dogmatic or classical type founded by Adam Smith
and completed by John Stuart Mill. It was maintained that there
was in economic life a series of " natural laws/5 since man's ele-
mentary needs remained always the same. The nature of this
homo ceconomicus, common to all countries and all ages, had
therefore to be investigated and fixed in definite economic axioms.
The most important of these have already become familiar: the
law of population, the law of wages, the law of free competition,
the law of supply and demand. But a quarrel arose among the
scientists, who split into two schools: the " deductive" school,
headed by Professor Menger, which declared the main concern of
economic science to be " the general, the typical, the typical rela-
tions "; and the " historical " school, led by Professor Schmoller,
which declared classical laws to be " abstract visions, completely
devoid of reality," and political economy a purely inductive
science, concerned solely with the concrete life of the past and
present and the description thereof. The connexion between this
anti-idealist, pro-realist tendency, which became dominant at the
turn of the eighties, with the simultaneous Naturalistic movement
in art, is unmistakable. Theoretical and practical relativism, de-
clared the supporters of the historical school, must replace the ex-
isting absolutism; the laws of national economy were not laws at
all in the sense of physical and chemical laws, that hold good
everywhere and always, but were valid only under definite con-
ditions which were changeable. The contention was correct in so
far as political economy is always in fact only the product of the
given historical condition at a given moment, and its laws of ex-
istence are as little permanent in character as that condition; it
overlooked, however, the fact that this is the common fate of all
human spheres of activity and the sciences drawn from them, and
that the setting up of theoretical laws is precisely as justifiable and
as unjustifiable here as in other domains. For the laws of speech,
of nature, even of mathematics, are simple deductions from previ-
ous observations, and change at once when contradictory observa-
tions are recorded; not even a new empiricism is required to sus-
pend them; a simple shifting of the general world-feeling, of which
they are mere functions, is sufficient to do so. Sciences are no more
than the shorthand notes of our preconceived opinions.
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